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breadth and vision; and it is perhaps not unkind to suggest
that its maintenance in small houses tends to perpetuate in
their inhabitants a cottage type of mind (Fig. 1i, page 31).

A further point in the disposal of window openings
relates to their height from the ground, and here again
possibilities are opened up. The average window has its
sill some if 4 "-3' o" from the ground, a very convenient
arrangement in many cases. But it is not the only arrange-
ment. The proof is seen in the Hall of the house at Garches
by Le Corbusier and Jeanneret, where is a window which
has a sill at the normal height, while below this sill is
another window descending to within a few inches of the
floor. The effect of this lower window is to flood the floor
with light, so that carpets and rugs, which normally are in
shadow from the wall between floor and sill, are strongly
illuminated. Floors may be beautiful things, of rich
material, or covered with fine rugs. The system of lighting
which Le Corbusier and Jeanneret have adopted creates a
particular effect by illuminating these things, and the form
of the room is affected by the arrangement. For the floor
acts with more than its usual intensity as a reflecting surface,
and attention is specially drawn to it. With the result that,
in theory and practice, the eye not only takes in the walls
and ceiling as illuminated surfaces, but travels to the floor
as well. In this way an additional surface is forcibly in-
cluded in the range of attention, with a resultant sensation
of enlarged space (Fig. 10, page 31).

These few examples serve to show to what extent a close
study of the latent possibilities of the study of form, and of
the elements which react on it, can assist the designer who
is sufficiently alive to consider them.

Effects  derived from  pure   form   can,  of course,  be